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1 HAVE ſeen a pamphlet purporting to be 
written on the Union, and publiſhed in the 
name of the Earl of Clare. The ſpeech of 
the Noble Earl, delivered in the Houſe of 
Lords, I have nothing to ſay to; but a publi- 
» Stion i is not a ſpeech, and though it be the 
work of a Member of Parliament, has. no 
privilege. Whether his Lordſhip be the au- 
thor I have no authority, ſave the affumption 
of the publication, to affirm; but the pamph- 
let contains againſt ſeveral, with whom 
IT bave acted, charges the moſt direct, 
and againſt myfelf, for the laſt twenty 
_ , years, charges the leaſt qualified, and inſinu- 

| ations the moſt deep. What is yet worſe, it 

' tends to lower the character of the Country, 

x 15 to tarniſh the brighteſt paſlages of her 
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hiſtory, as well as the memories of the per- _ 
ſons concerned in thoſe tranſactions. Matters 
ſo various and comprehenſive could not be 

regularly diſcuſſed in, any debate that has 

come, or is likely to come, before the Houſe 
of Commons; in the interval of buſineſs, I 
therefore reſort to the only method of defence 

r ay 
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H. SnArTAN. 
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| Mr, GRATTAN will take no notice of any Anſwer, en- 
cept one coming from the Author of the Pamphlet. 
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Or the work which it is propoſed to anſwer nearly one» 
third is the common-place of Iriſh Hiſtory: much of abridge- 
ment, much of miſrepreſentation, no new diſcovery, no new 
remark; the termini, or landmarks of hiſtoric knowledge, re- 
main preciſely as they were, in their old ſober tation. What 
was long known before by many men, by many women, and 
by many children, the compendium of the ſtudies of yu“, 
childhood, this pamphlet reports to you, for the amuſement 
of your age, without any other novelty, ſave that of miſre- 
preſentation. The idea is to make your hiſtory a calumny 

againſt your anceſtors, in order to disfranchiſe your poſterity * 

the execution is without the temper of a commentator, or the 

1 of an hiftarian. | 


- 


' We will e wich this a at the Iriſh Parlia- 
3 of James I. The author is now within 187 years of | 


his 1 Ireland, ſays he, had no 6 conſtitu- 


—— — 


* 


Von till that time. Here his pages only deſerve attention, 


* 6 
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in order to vindicate the "lineage of our liberties againſt 
flander. This ſtatement is a traduction of the inheritance 
of the realm, a calumny againſt her antiquities, and a falſi- 
fication e her title. Lord Coke, the Judges of England, 
the-records of Ireland, the modus tenendi parliamentum, the 
ſtatute-book, the extent of acts of Parliament before the 
reign of James throughout the realm, and the act of annex- 
ation among others, anſwer him: een all thoſe you find that 
Ireland had a Parliament from the beginning, and chat the 
** was not of the Pale, but of the nation . | 


1 The boldneſs of this Aertion F the more ra- 
markable by the diftinguiſhed feebleneſs of its reaſoning. 
The pamphlet attempts to prove that to be true in argument 
which is falſe in fact; and its argument is, that James I. 


generalized Iriſh repreſentation by forty private boroughs; 


that is, that he rendered repreſentation general, by making 
it, particular. It teaches you to think, that it was James, 
inſtead of Elizabeth, who created the ſeventeen counties, 
and not the forty boroughs, by him erected to counteract 
that county repreſentation, in order to pack a Parliament; 
traffic which this work ſeems diſpoſed to admire. - It con- 
ceives that the legiſlature was not general, becauſe the re- 
preſentation was not ſo; it ſhould have ſaid, that the le- 
giſlature being general, the repreſentation ought to be ſo. It 
diſcovers two ideas of a new and extraordinary nature on 
this ſubjet—that Parliament is confined by the bounds of re- 
. and that national repreſentation is extended 
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* Sec the Speech of the late Secretary of State, Mr. Hutchinſon, 
on the ſubject of parliamentary reform, in the parliamentary debates 


. of 93. It is a complete anſwer to the pamphlet on this part "of the 
| ſubject See extract from it at the end. 
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by the creation of private boroughs ; and for this parado ical 
idea of Parliament, and this paradoxical idea of repreſenta- 
tion, it offers you nothing like extent of erudition, or force 
of imagination. The art of modern war, ſays the pam- 
phlet, is to traduce the Houſe of Stewart; the art of mo- 
dern court-loyalty, it might have added, is to praife the 
principle of the Stewart, + and to W it in Un . ond 
— 1 NIE: Er Ir OC 16S, 


The panighlet i now comes 0 f its own times ; and it is to 
be remarked, that as it dwelt on the paſt with all the fury 
and prejudices of the preſent. time, ſo it expatiates. on the 
preſent, with as much error and miſtake, as if it were treat- 
ing of the remoteſt antiquity. It ſtates the adjuſtment of 82 
to be deſcribed by its author as follows That it emanated 
« from the armed convention aſſembled at Dungannon, was 
„ approyed at county meetings of the: people, armed and 
te unarmed, and was ſanctioned and regiſtered by the Iriſh 
« Parliament. No ſuch thing, nor any thing like it, did 
jts author ſay, nor ſuggeſt, nor hint; and'this ſtatement of 
the pamphlet is not miſrepreſentation, nor miſinterpretation, 
but palpable invention did not the pamphlet aſſume the 
name of a judicial character, I would. ſay, downright fa- 
brication. 1 reſpect and admire the meeting at Dungan- 
non; but the ſubjects of 82 did not emanate from thence: 
two years before wers they diſcuſſed in Parliament; they 
pere diſcuſſed on the 19th of April, 1780, on a motion 
made by myſelf, and in the courſe of that ſeſſion, and of 
me next ſeſſion, repeatedly and fully. They were adopted 
by different counties, and various deſcriptions of men, and 
they finally paſſed the Parliament.—Such is the hiſtory ; the 
pamphlet falſifies the hiſtory, to blemiſh a great tranſaction, , 
nd attributes that en to me, 1 to blemiſ an 
invividual, = 

We 
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Wie follow the work: where it will be perhaps more for. 
tunate. It objects, on the queſtion of the claim of right, to 
the declarations of the Volunteers: their character now, it 
ſeems, it profeſſes to admire; their conduct, however, (this 
was the moſt leading part of the conduct of the old Voiun- 
teers), it condemns.” The inconſiſtency of ſetting up a cha · 
racer, and putting down a conduct, is glaring; but, in a 
work pregnant with every - thing which is exceptionable, 


hardly deſerves notice. But will any man ſeriouſly ſay, that 


thoſe bodies ſhould not have come for ward at chat time with 
zeſolutions in favour of a claim of right? Does any man meat 


to affirm, that we could have eſtabliſhed that claim without 
them? If ſo, he is a miſtater of the truth. Does afy man mean 


to ſay, that the claim did not deſerve to be eſtabliſhed ? If lo; 
he is a ſlave; and in neither caſe does he deſerve an anſwer. 


To have countenanced reſolutions effential to the eſtabliſh- 
ment of your conſtitution, and to have oppoſed any further 
intetference, when that conſtitution was eftabliſhed, was the 
duty and the pride of them by whom the buſineſs of 82 was 


conducted. By the firſt ſtep they procured the conſtitution; 


4 by the ſecond, they: ſaved the government; and in both they 


deſerved well of their eountry, and are placed far above the 


reach of the author of this little performance, its little cen- 


ſure, or its little praiſe. ' We thou ght that, at chat time, as in 


the period of Magna Charta, armed men might make de- 


clarations to recover liberty; and, having recovered it, we 


LY thought they ſecured their glory, as well as their freedom, 
by 3 to cultivate the aer of oor x 


The pamphlet has further obiectlons: it condemns the 
expedition with which the claim of right was eftablifhed, it 
calls for diſcuſhon, and delay to do what? To debate whe- 
ther the Engliſh Parliament had a right to make Jaws for 
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Ireland; whether the privy councils in both countries ſhould 
alter your bills, or whether the mutiny bill ſhould be perpe- 
tual? why, for the two preceding years, theſe ſubjects had 
been, and little other than theſe ſubjects had been, debated. 
The pamphlet has proved to you, however, the neceſſity of 
expedition; by its argument for delay; for it explains to 
| you, that we were to delay the queſtion in order to ſell it, 
chat is, in order to diminiſh, clog, and condition your elalm 
| of right: you were to delay, the pamphlet explains, in order 
' to preſerve to the Parliament of England, over this evwntry, 

a ſhare of legiſlative power, and the pamphlet adminfſtern 
z&cditional arguments againſt its project of delay; by ſhewing 


yon; that the viceroy of that, time was intriguing againſt 
your favourite meaſures, and it gives you ſtill further argu- 


meats agalnſt delay, by ſuggeſting that there were certain 
gentlemen at that time, who would not with their lives 
have ſupported their liberties it might have added; nor with | 
| their votes: perfectly well do we underſtand the author ; und 
this pamphlet might have added; with peculiar authority, 
that there were certain young gentlemen at that time, ready 
to barter honour for office, and liberty for chains. It was 

therefore, we did not liften to the idea of delay; we did Hot 
chuſe to ſet up the inheritance of the pevple of Ireland to 
auction; we were applied to for delay, and we refuſed it; 
we thought the 16th of April was the day of the Triſh Nation, 
and we were determined not to ſleep, until lying our heads 
on the pillow, we e coald ay, this hos. 2985 bas obtained 
. 


9 FER that the 3 was eſtabliſhed whom 
delay, or batter, or auction, the pamphlet does not deſpair, 
it has'a cure, viz. corruption; it does not indeed ſet forth 
IR in words, bart it a ey and 8 in idea. 
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on the e ſubjeRt: Rey, That the he queſtion th ſhould have been 
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The expreſſions are theſe; ;« the only PO for national 


- . «< concurrence is a permanent and commanding influence of 


« the Engliſh executive, or rather Engliſh cabinet in the 
< councils of Ireland.” By the councils of Ireland it means, 


| and profeſſes to mean, nothing leſs than the Parliament, ſee 
page 45. Here is the neceſſary ſubſtitute, it ſeems, for the 
- Britiſh Parliament—here i is the half-million—here is the de. 

pendency of the Iriſh Parliament avowed as a principle; here 


breaks out the taint and ſore of that unfortunate ſyſtem, 
whoſe rankneſs the pamphlet ſeems to have deeply inhaled, and 


with whoſe political incenſe it now deigns to regale our noſ- 


trils and its on; here is acknowledged the truth of the 


complaint of the oppoſition, namely, that the Britiſh miniſ- 
ter ſome years after the ſettlement of 1782, wiſhed, through 
his agents here, to filch back our. Conſtitution of 1782, fo 


honourably. and nobly obtained, and to reſume, by fraud 
what had been obtained by treaty, In vain ſhall a miniſter 
come forth in ſounding words, ſuch as national concurrence 


or national connexion, and (he himſelf up in the thread- 
bare coat of zeal for empire, to ſtab his country to the heart; 


ſuch arguments are not to be anſwered, but puniſhed, and 
when any man ſhall ayow that he has no idea of governing 
in this country without rendering. her Parliament by the 


means of influence, perfectly dependent on Great Britain, 
f he avows not his profligacy only, but his incapacity alſo. 


Such a miniſter could not govern without corruption; he 


could not govern with it; he might indeed begin by at- 
tempts to pack a Parliament, but he will conclude * in 
* to aboliſh the on 


| "To return to the ales. On the ubjea of. the bin 
of right, the author ſeems to have three parental ideas 1 
Furſt, That the Volunteers ſhould have made no declaration 


left 


— 


left open to days" Und? Tray, That the Britich? Eb 
ſhould ſucceed:to the power of the Britiſh Parliamieht. By 
the firſt plan the conſtitution had been loſt, by the ſecond 
ſold, and by the third corrupted, We follow the pamphlet; "F 
it ſtates, that the adjuſtment of 1782 was deſcribed by the 
author of it as follows; then he introduces a "delctiption 
which certainly was given by its author, but which was not 
a deſcription” of the adjuſtment of the Parliament of 1782, 
but of 2 Parliament that fut 187 years ago, and which was 
aſſembled by James I. in the year of our Lord 613.— 
Here again is that of which we have ſo often reaſon to 
complain in this work of invention; true it is, that the 
boroughs created by James I. have had their effect on po- 
ſterity; and true it is, that thoſe boroughs continue to ſend 
members to Parliament; ſo far the Parliament of 1782 and 
of 1613 had a ſimilitude; but it is not true that the Par- 
liament of 1782 was a packed Parliament like that of 10133 
it is not true that the repreſentatives of the boroughs were 
either attornies clerks or the ſervants of the Caſtle as in 
16133 nor is it true that the boroughs of 1782 reſembled 
thoſe created by James in 1613; and fo far the two Parlia- 
ments have no ſimilitude. Mr. Burke, ſpeaking to me of 
L ſome country that had proſpered under a conſtitution conſiſt 
ing of three eſtates, but eſtates defectiuely formed, obſerved, 
AI that it was of the nature of *a conſtitution ſo formed as 
ours, however clumſy the conſtituent parts, when ſet together 
" in action, ultimately to act well, o ſo of that in queſtion. The : 
boroughs, in a courſe of time, ceaſed to be under the in- 
fluence of the king, and che conſtitution took root in the 
people; the crown became dependent for ſupply on the 
Parliament, and the Parliament by the octennial bill, be- 
came more intimately connected with the country; but 
however Rs depurated, and naturalized, this borough 
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ſyſter was an evil 2 in 1613 it was corruption in 
1800 it may be Union. The author of the- pamphlet has 
not thought much on theſe ſubjects; | ; 
ſhallow is that little performance; it charges my deſeripticn 
of the Parliament of 1624, .as my deſcription of the Parlia- 
ment of 1782— that is, it makes a falſe inference; on its 
_ falſe inference it makes. a falie compariſon, and the folly 
of its own inference and the fallaciouſneſs of its own com- 
Fnxiſon it attributes to another perſon. We follow the 
work. It affirms that the rivals of Mr. Flood had agreed or 
1782 to ſupport a draft of a clandeſtine bill or treaty-for im. 
petial legiſlation which the pamphlet deſcribes, and adds thar + 
they ſacrificed to flimſy and eorupt- popularity the peace of 
ages, Kc. Sc. Here are two aſſertions which 1 do affirm 
publicl y, and in the moſt unqualiſied manner; contain not one 
ſyllable, or tittle, or ſhadow of fact; the to afleftions ar- 
_ Wholly and moſt abſolutely deſtitute of foundation. -- 1b 


We * 7M with 8 A PEIM we- 


will now. ſee with Rat @conowy it reaſons, and certainly ic 
falter i in fact muſt pre 4 


the ſettlement of — have been inal; 
ment are as follow: 


Me the reſpective Parliamen te.— Parliament 
declares, . chat aa Ow ram began e ge right 
Ar | te £0 10 
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to make laws for Ireland, ſave only the King, Lords, and 
Commons thereof, that this is th e birtheright of the 
people in Which the eſſence of their liberty exiſts, and 
which we cannot ſurrender but with. our lives.” —See Addrefy, 
of the Iriſh, Commons: 16th, of April. His Majeſty has 
Pra the ſubje to his Parliaments. of both king 


doms, truſting that theig wiſdam will recommend meaſures. 
25 may terminate in a fing/ adjuſtment;,”—See his Majeſty's 
| aufwer.—** The Britiſh legiſlature has concurred in a reſolu- 
tion to remove the cauſes of your diſcontente and jealouſies 
—the intention of the King, and willingne of the Britiſh 
Parliament come unaccompanied with any {upulation or con- 
dition whatever.” See the Duke of Portlaud's ſpeech, 27th 
NM We conceive the reſalution for an unqualified, 
al repeal of the oth of George. I. to be a meaſure 
of juſtice and wiſdom, worthy of che Britiſh Parliaments, 
| ang furniſhing, a perpetual. pledge of mutual amity— 
&ratified . in, . theſe particulars, 0 conflitutianal queſtion 
will * between the two countries to interrupt their har- 
many. es Irifh Commons Anſwer 27th May. We re- 
Joice that the name of Portland will be handed down as 
blended with a full and perfect eſtabliſhment of the conſtitu- 
tion of Ireland,” See Commons Addreſs to his Excellency, 
ſame day. His Mjeſty aſſures his. Commons of his affec- 
tionate acceptance of their acknowledgements of his Ma- 
jeſty's and the Britiſh Parliament attention to their repre- 
ſentation, and which they. ſa juſtly conſi der as furniſhing a 
perpetual, pledge of mutual amity;—T he: declaration that 
ns conflitutional queſtion. between the two nations will any 

longer. exiſt. that can interrupt their harmony, are very 

pleaſmg to him. gee the King's Anſwer to the Iriſh Addreſs 

of 27 th May 4 We. have ſeen this great national arrange 
| 9—— nlagy which. ſecures, the tranquillity of 
X | nd, 
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Ireland, and unites the affections as well as the tere lit of 
both kingdoms. „See Commons Addreſs at the cloſe of the 
ſeſſion of 1782. Convince the people of your ſeveral coun- 
ties that the two kingdoms are now inſeparably one, indiſ 
folubly connected in unity of conſtitutiõſi and unity of i inte- 
reſt that every juſt cauſe of jealouſy is removed. chat 
the two. nations have pledged their faith, and their beſt ſe- 
curity will be an "adherence to at compact.” ” | See the 
| ſecond ſpeech of the Lord Lieutenant at the ad of f the 
ſeſſion and the e. ee 


; A . 
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Here i is "the 8. the 1 het FR to- 40 away” 
the force of record by the force of intrigue, and to ſet 
np a private correſpondente of the then Lord Lieutenant: 
againſt a public act. It produces an intrigue carried 
on with a view to clog the ſettlement, as ſufficient not 
to condition or interpret; but to over-hawl and overſet it 1 
At does not make the covenant concluſive on the inſin- 
cerity of the Viceroy, but the infiticerity” of the Viceroy 
conclufive againſt © the eovenant s if it were poſſible 
to conſtrue away the obligation of a deed of truſt by a 
private proteſt of the truſtee, or as if treaties between 
two nations were to be ſet aſide by the private letter of the 
Envoy. It goes further, it gives the private intrigue an ex- 
tent which the intrigue itſelf never affected. it makes the 
correſpondence, containing a wiſh pending the adjuſtment 
and before its concluſion, to condition the Triſh claim of 
right, tantamount to a public proteſt purporting to render 
1 final in nothing. —The pamphlet ſtates, © That all the 

A parties looked on the 5 of 1782 as leading 
< to a future political treaty. „Would any one believe, 
would any one conceive that the alleged author of that 

pamphlet ſhould be ignorant of the parties to that treaty; 


chat he ſhould not * they. 1 were the King and the re- 
( Gm 


45 


ſpective Parliaments of the two countries; and that they 
were not, as be imagines, the individuals concerned in 
NOW that ora to a concluſion? WO | 


3 b ne 2 . . 
But as abs is ignorant.of the Jentiments of thoſe i 7 
dividuals, as well as of the nature of the treaty; Thus 

Mr. Fox's ſentiments the pamphlet has miſrepreſented; Se. 
has declared that he. wiſhed to make the beſt terms he 
could for Great Britain; but as Ireland would not condi- 
tion her independence, he gave up the ſecond propoſition. 
It has miſtated the ſentiments of General Fitzpatrick ; bz 
declares that he was totally ignorant of the diſpatch of the 
Duke of Portland, and that he had at the very time aſſured 
the Triſh Parliament, in the name of the Government which 
he then repreſented, that no farther meaſure was intended. 
He has miſtated Mr. Grattan's ſentiments, who .publickly. 
declares that every part of the aſſertion, as far as relates to 
him, is totally unfounded, without a ſhadow of colour or. 
pretence; and calls on the author to ſupport his aſſertions. 
But I think I could quote another authority againſt this 
pamphlet; it is another pamphlet in the name of the ſame, 
author publiſhed in 1798; which charges the people of 
Ireland and the oppoſition with a breach of faith in agitating, 
certain political and commercial queſtions, after the king 
dom had come to à final, ſettlement with England, A 
et ſettlement ſo. complete and ſatisfactory as to render a 
« revival of political gr conftiturional eee uttsrlp, 

&« impoffible.“ "7 VF | 

That gh bags quotes: 1 addreis of 17823 | 

declaring that all conſtitutional queſtions between the two. 
countries ſhould. ceaſe, and it extends the word conſtituti. 

onal to mean all commercial queſtions; and it extends the 
words between the two nations to mean queſtions between 
the adminiſtration and the country. This interpretation by 
; 5 a 3 


5 | 

16 
RAGE of 1798, was us Extruvayunt 35 che oppoſt- 
imtetprotation by the pamphlet of 1800, in the name of the 
ſame author. The author is there innde bo differ from 
Mr. Pitt, and to ſay that the adjuſtment went to every | 
ching; the nuthor is $44 made to Giffer from himſelf, which 
is much lefs ſarpriſings and te fy that che adjuſtmenit ex- 
tended to nothing, But here I mut obſerve; that it is the 
argument only that is inbaafiftent, the ſentiment is perfect- 
ly uniform; it dvanced cbvenant axalnſt national redreſs, 
and it now advances the will of the miniſter againſt cove- 
nant. Thus has this pamphlet on the Tebje&- of a national 
treaty, expatiated with extraordinary vehemence and confi- 
dence without knowing its purport, without knowing who 
were the patties, without knowing who ſhould be the par- 
ties, without knowing what were the ſentiments of the par- 

ties; in direct contradiftion to the ſentiments of the prin- 
cipal agents, and ko the ſpoken, written and ge = 
5s * alleged dutbof of the pablication. | y 

wwe follow the work; arte eka s chance which did 

exiſt; it fabricates a covenant which never had any exiſt- 
ence whatſoever; it afſerts, page 47, that an alliance offen- 
five and defenfive, was formed by certain parties in both 
countries to play the independence of Ireland againſt their 
antagoniſts; 2dly, it affirms the principal objeck of that al- 


 liance to be, to guard againſt any ſettlement which might 


cut off the ſources of jealouſy and diſcontent between the 
two nations. I do aver in the moſt ſolemn, public and un- 
qualified manner, that there is not the leaſt foundation, co- 
keur of pretence, for either of thoſe aſſertions ; aud it is with 
rest pain I feel myſelf forced to declare, that they are ab- 


folutely Oy deftitute of wy Loma in ht * a 
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k 5 mmgdiatcly. alter the fnlement of 1782, the Engliſh 
| a rt of- this pretended ; alliance went into oppoſiti tion; the 

Iriſh part of this pretended. alliance, tul 1785, ſupported 
the government, and f. < of them for years after, The 
Eng] iſh Part of this pretended Hiance oppoſed the French 
treaty; the Triſh. part. Lupported u it: ſome of the Englith part 
of this pretended : alliance 8 oled the war; tlie Triſh part 
tupported it. Here, chen, is a i public] proof o of the Rlfehoqd 


of 1 the firſt, .poſition. _ 3 We are fernen with further means - 


: % 1 4 


- 


25 * 


1 fallifying, the ſecond.” we dro 2461, Wes 
nas I ie 
\. The original | propoſitions, that 1 he Tek Pabst 
in 1785, were that very ſettlement which the pamphlet de- 
ſcrides 3 t 1555 a . ſettlement | purporting 1 to cut off the ſources 
of any remaining diſcontents and] jealouſies between the two 
nations, and they had our warmeſt ſupport. 80 that the 
pamphlet. has been i indiſcreet and pil adviſed 25 to advance 
and affirm two criminal charges poſitively and publicly; 5 
having, within the reachof its author's knowledge, certain 
facts, EE the falſchood of thoſe \ very charges, a at the 51 
! tl icy, were o eee advanced, 


8% l Tan * 


The — —. is called upon | to > fupport them; he muſt have 


acceſs to the Duke of] Portland, to Mr. Pelbam, nd to > many 
of choſe. who muſt have : been parties in this pretended alli- 
ance. I. ey ar are not; our Friends, they: are his, a 42h 


Ti/ | 4 1 44 \ +55 288 WP 


The _ S420 to > ſlate, but not to ſtate fairly o or 


14 


N fully, the propoſitions ; and 6 cannot but again obſerve, | 


that theſe frequent miltakes, i in fact, muſt create A preju- 


4 44s. 


dice again nſt it its logie. "The belt Way of ariſwering miſre- 
e is bby reciting the fact. The original 1 


* 4171 


propoſitions were formed with the conſeht of the ri 


as they were a work, (at _ the Sy, nine) as 1 


IX: * 
: | 5" "okay. 
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anderfiand, of 2 gentleman of this Sg and they besen 
| in their ability and their compaſs, the hand of a maſter, * 3 0 
tenth was added, which ſtipulated for revenue to be given 
by this country to Great Britain; that tenth was altered i in 
the cabinet in Ireland, and divided into two reſglutions ; ve 
it declating, that no Iriſh revenue ſhould be given to Eng- 
land until afl Iriſh charges were previouſly ſatisfied; ; the v7 
that the Iriſh: revenue ſhould be raiſed to the Iriſh expences. 
The Iriſh miniſtry took the new revenue, and the Engliſh 
Parliament alteted the original” propoſition. © "Pending theſe 
alterations, ſome members of our houſe ſpoke on the ſubject, 
and pledged't theihſelyes that they fhould, on the return of 
the propoſitions, give them oppoſit ition, in caſe they ſhould be 
altered « even in an iota. I recolle& Mr. Foſter ſpeaking to 
chat point —he did not ſo pledge himſelf, but 1 perfectiy re- 
collect that the then Attorney-general did. The pamphlet has 
given reaſons for the inconſtaney ok his ſentiments; give me 
leave to juſtify the upiformity of mine. "The bill! founded 
on the altered propoſitions departed from the original ones in 
the following particulars; It ſtipulated for a perpetual re. 
venue bill; it ſtipulated, in certain leading and effential mat- 
ters, for a covenant of reverential legiſlation ; ; it included i in 
that covenant four articles of American commerce; it ſtipu- 
lated for the reduction of our duties of protection on cotton 
among others; and it gave us nothing i in ſubſtance but the 
re- export trade, which we have gotten without it. To the 
public it is ſufficient to ſay ſo much; to the pamphlet it is un- 
neceſſary to ſay any thing; but when that pamphlet calls op- 
poſition to thoſe altered propoſiti tions a breach with England, 
and a ſacrifige of the common intereſt on the altar of faction, 
the author ſhould be reminded,” that the perſon whoſe name 
It aſſumes had pledged himſelf- to oppoſe thoſe altered pro- 
tions ; that is, according to the pamphlet, to cauſe that 
Fives with Epgland, and to make that facrifice on the altar 


* * 22 , of > 


18 > 
bf faction; I and alſo, chat 2 great part of the preſent & ** 
of England did aQually « execute what the pamp t calls A 
breach with England, and- facrificed the common 1 iftereſt on 
the altar of faction Lord Auckland, the Duke of Portland, 
and moſt of his Connexions. But: we ſtand in need af 1 no au- 
thorities; did we, 1 ſhould quote Mr. Denis Daly, 5 the then 
Multer-maſter, who declared! Re could not ſupport the altered 
propoſitions, * The truth is, the oppoſition to the bill which 
comprehended them was no breach with England; however, 
there might, indeed; mix in the debate an offenſive diſpoſi- 
tion to contraſt the two nations} but we tnuſk always diſtin- 
guiſh between the nature of the queſtion, itſelf and the craft 
of the expectant; flatteting the court of, England u tte 
Wee of big le att CC 
248 CHIo{1G11 * — 94 240 6 

we Wilo the We 16:the Regency j- and Bes ite 
charge againſt the country is not her condi; but her power. 
The pamphlet reprobates the fight of Ireland to chooſe a 
| Regent; now, ſhe is not reſponſible for the right; hut the-ex- 
| ereiſe of it; and we have ſhe wn, that ſhe exerciſed that right 
for the preſer vation of the monarchy, and the connection 
The pamphlet ſtates the power of choice to be tantamount 
to A power of ſeparation 3 3 but who gave that power? Tt was 
| the law; and who diſplayed that power! The Miniſter it 
Was he who ſkated that the two Houſes of P in 
aſe of regal incapacity, could ſupply the deficiency exactly 
as they thought proper, when a ſervant of government here 
maintained that the Houſes. of the Britiſh Parliament could 
do: more, and could provide for the deficiency. in Ireland as 
well as i in England; that 4 is to ſay, could republicanize both | 
Eountries. 1 H. did not make our ſituation better, nor give 
any great piety to the 9 N or = oaſis is 
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The 8 afſerts, that if FE EO te of s our - Parlia- 
ment could have any effect, we were ſeparated for ſome weeks 

from England. Now, if we were ſeparated for an hour, it 
Was not by the roceedings of Parliament; that is to ſay, by 
[the addreſs to 12 Prince, which never had effect, but by the 
indifp {poſition of his Majeſty, kick had elfett, and which 
alone 75 effect 1 to ſuſpend the Royal function, and df courſe 


the © on] y connecting Pe of the 4 two countries. 


* Thepimphier having confornided the proceedings of Par- 
Haden with cauſes which Parliament found but did not pro- 
ducez proceeds: wo a groſs miſrepreſentation of concomitant 
cireumſtances. It charges on the Parliament the erime of 
expedition, but it does not ſtate the cauſe of it: one cauſe was 
| the {edition of the Iriſh Miniſter—that Miniſtry apprehended 
diſmiſfal, and were forming an oppoſition. ' The then repre- 
ſentative of Majeſty. i in Iceland was ſuppoſed, to be employed 
at that time in canvaſſing for a; party againſt the future go- 
vernment with the, King's commiſhon in his pocket. Thus 
his Royal Highneſs, would have * a Regen. in . 
* à court in mutiny. 


Mg pamph hlet 1 — the Gee at dat time with 
dice pect to te King, marked 'by the limitation « of the ſipply. 
The fact 1 15 a, but it is not true as the pamphlet fates it it 
i 1 a ridged the grant of the fupply, | becauſe the 
BS $ Minifler i in Treland wulle not be truſted, and he could 
| not be rn ited for the following reaſons dare he had 
declared he would make certai n Members 'of Partiament 
victims of their \ votes ; 7 "Geexule he Had cenſured, the Parlia- 
ment, and the Parliament had cenfured } him; ; ind becauſe one 
| of bis fervants had Pronounced 7 in Parliamefit the necelkty 
of relorting | to the rankeſt corruption. It was for theſe rea- 
ſons that Parliament did not think proper to truft either with 


"the revenues of the country. 


The 
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Te pamphlet aſſerts, that the Iriſh Parliament procteded 
Ude a tittle of evidence; it is not the fact. The parnph- 
let, indeed, acknowledges that its own charge! is not true, b) 
making another, namely, that the Houſe of Commons did 
not attend to the evidence. Here it is as deficient in candour 
as before in fact: the caſe. was, that the report of the phy; bs 
ficlan, regarding the ſtate of his Majeſty's health, had ap- 
peared before in every paper; it Was a ſubject too intereſting 
and too melancholy not to be perfectly known, and was read 
in the Houle, Pro forma. On this part of the ſubject the 


 Paimphiſet i 18, — an eminent degree, indecorous and liceari- 


dus, when it ſpeaks of the Houſe of Commons; nor is it 


Jets ſo, When [2 as of the perfons concerned in the pro- 
ceedings 6f that time, as of a ſet of men who had accom- 
pliſhed à breach between Great Britain and Ireland, and had 
comm itted (1 think the words of the charge are) enormities. 
The perlons guilty of thoſe enormities wete ſome of the pre- 
ſent Hires of the crown—a majority of two Houſes of 
Parliament, ſeveral Biſhops, a great part of the preſent Ca- 
bittet of Er gland, the Duke es rttand and his party, Lord 
Spencer, who was to have been Lord Lieutenant, and Mr. 
Pelham, who was to haye been his Se retary ere it not 
prefumprucus, 1 might aſcend much Ae . 


#- + Ys Cf 


Ah Alfance to play it EL . 2 cy 'of 
Ireland, whoſe baſis was to prevent meaſutes of bett 

A breach made between the two countries 1 in 83 5˙ and now 
their chörmitles in the addreſs on the; Regency, Are charges 
apainſt the Hue 6f Portland's ' party very unfounded * + 
very puerile, but made with Beet boldneſs by the uthor, 
ho ſeeins to Enjoy a genius for crimination, Which i in is 


exrent and ettravagance becomes harmlels. The pamph! 


* on that period much indecorum. | I do Heir f. it. 
« You. 


a, * 
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Vou have ſet up a little King of your own,” ſaid a prin- 


> 
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* 


cipal ſeryant of the crown, ſpeaking to the Houſe of Com- 
mons, and talking of his Prince with the vulgar familiarity 
with which. one dave would ſalute his fellow. „ Half a 
« million or more was expended, ſome years ago, to break 
40 an oppoſition; * the ſame or a greater ſum may be deceſſary 


CY now: fo ſaid, the principal ſervant af the crown. The 


Houſe heard him, J heard him; he ſaid it ſtanding on his legs 
to ak aſtoniſhed Houſe, and an indignant nation, and he 


aid ſo in the moſt extenſive ſenſe of bribery and corruption. 


The threat was praceeded on; the peerage, was ſold; the 


_ cairiffs of corruption were every where, in the lobby, in the 


ſtreet, on the ſteps, and at the door of every parliamentary 
leader, whoſe threſholds were worn. by the Members of the 
then Adminiſtration, offering titles to ſome, amneſty to 
others, and corruption to all. Hence aroſe the diſcontents 
of which the pamphlet complains—againſt ſuch proceedings, 
and the profligate avowal of ſuch proceedings —againſt the 
conſequences that followed they were many and bloody 
we did then, and e beg now, to enter once more. our Glems 
proceſt, 


: * 
4 


** Could that rations (bo had refuſed to 8 the Ne 
power of the Britiſh Parliament, who had armed for her de- 
fenge and her freedom, who had recovered her trade, rein- | 


| ſtated | her conftitution, and acquired a great, and it ſhall not . 


be my fault if it be not an immortal name could they who 
had taken a part for.that nation in all her. glorious acquiſi- 
tions—could the .nation, or ſuch men, could, both forget 
themſelves, and ſupport a rank inſtrument of power, and dep 
came its little comrade and its co-pander in its dirty doings, 
in the fale of the peerage, conſpiracies 90 * Parliaments | 
and | its vile and r 12 of the e 


* 
— 
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ig pen nis! or 98, publiſhed in the name of the eme 
author, is pleaſed to mention, that the experiment of con- 
ciliation had been fully and abundantly tried; and it paxti- 
cularly inſtances the acknowledgement of our parliamentary 
conſtitution—it was an experiment, magnanimous on the 
part of Great Britain and her then Miniſter; and we ought 
to take this public opportunity of making acknowledgements 
to both; but we muſt lament, that their noble purpoſes were 
obunteracted, and their wiſe experiment betrayed, by 2 ca- 
lamitous aſcendancy in the Iriſh cabinet, from 89 of the 
above councils; at once ſervile and infolent, who had op- 
poſed the eſtabliſhment of the Iriſh conſtitution; and ſcarce 


hy. 


were they placed in power, when they planned its o ver- 


throw; ſet up a counter experiment or conſpiracy to und 
what England thought ſhe had recognized, and. Ireland 
thought ſhe-had Tecured, that very parliamentary conftitu- 
tion, our bond of connexion and pledge of peace, and took 
two methods'to accompliſh their crime; "both of which they 
proclaimed with much public immodeſty, but without dan- 


ger; a project to pack a e and a project to 2 
bang wn ih, * 5 | 


We follow the Vört complains of che e Wulg⸗Cicb: 
che Miniſter was the author of it—his doctrine, and his half ' 
million, were the authors of it; but clubs of this Kind are 
only preſerved by violence; that violence did happen —an 
attack was made on the rights of the city; a doctrine was 
promulgated, that the Common Council had no right to 
put à negative on the Lord Mayor, choſen by the Board of 

Aldermen, except the Board itſelf ſhould affent to the ne- 
2 gative put on its on choice. This doArine was advanced 
by the Court, to ſecure the election of the Mayor to itfelf. 
In the courſe of the conteſt, a Miniſter nvolved himſelf in 


45 2 8 A 3 ; 8 a per- 


* 


* 


2 perſonal nn with che citisens- ich Mr. Tandy 


þ +. had carried on 4 long War and with various ſucceſs he 


Was naw involved i in an altercation more general, in the 
compals of his wrath—he paid] his compliments to the W hig- 


= Club, and that club advanced the ſhield of a free people over 
20 the rights « of the City, and humbled a Miniſter i in the preſence 
| of thoſe citizens whole privileges he had invaded, and whoſe 


perſons he had calumniated. The pamphlet charges the club 


with a crime on account of a publication on the ſubject of 
the poor, pending a probable invaſion—idle charge. At this 


time of a probable inyaſion, is a ſociety. formed for the very 


purpoſe of inveſtigating their condition with ſome of the 


officers of ſtate, and ſeveral clergy at its bead. —At ſuch a 
time did ſome of the Engliſh clergy publiſn treatiſes, prov- 
ing that the peaſantry could not live by their labour—did the 


author read a very learned pamphlet in favour of the Union, 


publiſhed by Mr. Dauglaſs, : at a time of apprehended invaſion, 


| recommending Union as the beſt means of relieving the lower 
order from the oppreſſion of the rich, and then he quotes 


Adam Smith — did the author read Mr. Pitt's Pamphlet, pub- 
liſhed pending an apprehended invaſion, and condoling with 
the peaſantry of Ireland on the great practical grievance of 
tytbes? But to have done with ſuch trifling, we follow the 
work to its charge againſt the propounders of the reform 
plan of 97 the work ſets forth two plans, that of thoſe 
gentlemen, and that of the United Iriſhmen—they differ in 


the following eſſentials the plan of the former left the 


counties as they are, the former did not propoſe to annualize 
-Parliament—the former rejected the idea of perſonal repre- 
ſentation, the former did not propoſe to aboliſh the oath taken 
by the elector. What then did the former do?—Tr deftroyed 
doroughs, and it propoſed to ſupply t their place by the preſent 


freemen ang. Eero W. is by one. whom, the law 


5 Bn” calls 
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25 
calls. che bd beit created no new conſtituency, but 3 it 
did what every plan of reform profeſſes to'emulate—it gave 
repreſentation to the conſtituency, that is, to the Commons 
in the place of the monopoliſt hen I ſay it made no new 
conſtituency; I beg to make an exception, it introduced ih ; 
| the place of the potwalloper, as he is termed, ſubſtantial 
leaſeholders and ſubſtantial houſeholders, that is, it gave 
property more weight, and population diftin& from property 
leſs: weight; on the whole, it took away the monopoliſt 
and the pot walloping rabble, and communicated the repre- 
ſentation of the kingdom to the proprietors thereof, as cons 
ſtituted its electors by law, or as entitled to become — 
a wh ere ne law had 8 


The effect of this at had been to prevent. an Makin 3 

f we are to advert to the evidence of the priſoner examined 

by the Houſes of Parliament, it bad been to prevent a re- 
bellion, and to break off a French connection. When the 
pamphlet ſets ' forth that Mr. O Connor, &c.* approved of 

chis plan, it ſhould have ſtated the whole truth, or haye 

ſtated nothing; it has done neither. It has ſuppreſſed their 
declaration, which was, that had that plan taken place, they 

3 would enen 85 ene Sr Francs. „ 


7 11 ö 77 - 


5 , Abe make 5 is pleaſed. to term Mr. O'Connor our - 
friend—in his manifeſto, ſhewed'to the Iriſh Government for per- 
miſſion to publiſh, Mr. O'Conner ſets forth, that ſave only on the 
queſtion of reform, he had no communication with us of any Kind 
whatever chat manifeſto muſt have been read by the author of tha | 
pamphlet, who thus makes another charge he ſhould have known bet 'M 
to be groundleſs, and which he is now called on to maintain. We 
do not call for legal evidence, but if the author has any evidence 
at all, ſuch as would convince an honeſt man of the truth of any 
of melt charges, or juſtify an honeſt man in making them, be 16 h 
rs * ; 
; =” N either . : 
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Neither che hifi6ry of that reform, ner the hiſtory of any 


public-meaſfure;. does the writer ſet forth. A plan of reform 
had been propoſed in 1793, and debated in 1794. It was ob- 
jected; firſt, that the plan did not give ſatisfaction— in that 
the moſt vehement partizans of parlramentary reform had 
ſignified their diſapprobation: ſecondly, that the plan opened 
the way to another plan, or ts the. project of perſonal repre- 
ſentation. It became highly expedient before any other plan 


was ſubmitted to the confideration of Parliament, o be able 


to aſſure that auguſt body, that ſach plan would give genes 
ral ſatisfaQion, and put an end to the project of perſonal re- 
preſentation. The perſons concerned in the forming that 
plan did accordingly. obtain from the north of Ireland, and 
moreover from the adyocates of perſonal repreſentation, au- 
thority-to declare in Parliament, that if the plan of 1797 


ſhould paſs, they would reſt ſatisfied. If a further anſwer 
to the author be neceſſary, it is his own avowal of his own 
principle, via. that no Iriſh repreſentation at all is neceſſary, 


and that he ſhould be ſatisfied to be governed by the Engliſh 
Parliament, without a ſingle repreſentative. With ſuch a 


| —_ 1 hell no further.diſcuſs the ſubject of e 


55 


We follow . wah to the Catholic REY SA It is 
pleaſed to quote me as follows: Let me adviſe you by no 
« means to poſtpone the conſideration of your | fortunes till 
<« after the war, your phyſical conſequence « exiſts i in a ſtate 


of ſeparation from England, &c. I am extremely forry 


to be obliged to declare again what. I have been compelled 
to do fo often, that this paragraph publiſhed as mine by the 
author of the pamphlet, is not miſinterpretation, not miſ- 
repteſentation, but palpable. fabrication. I never faid nor 
publiſhed, that the phyſical conſequence of any part of his 

Majeſty's ſubjects exiſted in a ſtate of ſeparation from Eng- 


| Whit nor any. thing that would warrant that interpretation; 


fr 1 but 
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but I did ſay the reverſe—that as our domeſtic ſecurity con- 
ſiſted i in concord with another, ſo our ſecurity againſt an 
invader from abroad, depended on our connection with 
Great Britain. On this expreſſion then, boldly attributed 
to me, but which 1 never delivered; the author founds two 
charges, as deftitute of truth and unreal as the foundation 
on which they reſt—a charge of revolution and jacobiniſm. 
The author in a production ſanctioned by his name, in one 
of the public papers, is made to fay, that a certain party 
had reſorted to the Catholic Bill as à new ſubject of diſ- 
content, after the Place and Penſion Bill had been con- 
ceded; here again I am forced to lament the neceſſity of 
declaring, that this aſſertion alſo is totally and abſolutely | 
deſtitute of foundation and I wil prove its departure from 
the fact by the proceedings of Parliament. The firſt Ca- 
tholic Bill, after that of 1782, paſſed in 1792; the ſecond, 
early in the ſeſſion of 1793; and the Place and Penſion Bill 
did not paſs till the cloſe of it, ſo that the refutation of 
the charge appears on the rolls of Parliament. As to the 
laſt Catholic Bill, they to whom he alludes. did not reſort 
to it as a new ſubject of diſcontent to annoy, the govern- 
_ being at that time themſelves the adminiſtration— 
ir follows, there is an arithmetic and moral impoſlibility 
of the truth of this charge of the author. I beg indul- 
gence, in addition, to ſtate a few facts the Catholics were 
not excited to come forward by an oppoſition, they were 
induced to come forward by Mr. Mitford's Bill in 2791 ; 
they came at the latter end of the ſeſſion of that year to 
ome of our party, myſelf among others, to know whether 
we ſhould not adviſe them to petition Parliament for further 
indulgences—my anſwer was, I am: your friend, but go to 
the Secretary and conſult him; don't narrow your cauſe to 
the fate of an oppoſition and a minority. I give this advice 
* a — to Jour body, In the winter of 1791,: J was 
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applied to by Mr. R. Burke, with a requeſt to know my 
ſentiments on the Catholic ſubject, which I did not dif- 
cloſe to him, declaring, at the ſame time, my. good. wiſhes 
to the Catholic body, and on the opening of. the ſeſſion, in 
January 1792, I gave the Catholic a decided ſupport. . For- 
getting this, the pamphlet quotes a declaration, that the 
Catholi ics could not induce any one member of Parliament 
to patronize their petition.” This declaration was pub- 


; liſhed, December 1792, and the author charges from 


thenee, that until the petition was recommended: by Mi- 
niſters, we had been Catholic perſecutors. That charge 
alſo is 2 departure from fact, I remember. giving, in ſupport 


of the Catholic petition and e a decided voice and 
eee in 1992; S- 


1 January 1793, their 4 came n fan. 
the throne; and in ſupporting their Bill ſo recommended, 
Lobſerved, that however I might think it were judicious 
to 80 farther, 1 did think the Bill communicated moſt im- 
portant rights. In the ſeffion of 1794, the Catholic ſubject 
was not mentioned ; but in ſummer, on a change being 
made i in the Britiſh Cabinet, being informed by ſome of the 


leading, perſons therein, that the adminiſtration of the Iriſh 


department was to belong to them, and that they had ſent for 


us to adopt our meaſures, 1 ſtated the Catholic emancipation 
as one of them. Thus the charge that we were: originally 
perſecutors of the Catholics appears to be a departure from 
the fact. Thus the charge that we took up the Catholics, 
after the paſſing of the Place and Penſion Bill, as Iriſh mat- 
ter of oppoſition, appears likewiſe to be a departure from 
fact. The proofs are in the procepdings.of 4 hs 


* 


The pamphlet of 1750 in the bas name, 1 gal, 


N that the experiment: of alien Was, abundantly tried. 


P's | : | Here 


Here i is the a experiment, and here it is but juſt to ad- 
knowledge the wiſdom of his Majeſty, and the benignity of 
his intentions, when he was graciouſly pleaſed to recom- 
mend the Catholics in 1793, in his ſpeech from the throne; 
ſo that this body, thus royally patronized, might be attached 
not only to the Conſtitution, whole privileges they were to 
participate, but to the great perſonage alſo, at whoſe ſpecial | 
interpoſition they were thus parentally and majeſtically re- 
 eommended.. But as in the firſt experiment, the people of 
England, ſo in the ſecond was his Majeſty betrayed by thoſe 
infatuated; weak, and pernicious counſels, which had been 
in 1789 the inſtruments of political W 11 and now 

became the horn of religious diſcord. 


1 will give the learned author every advantage, and ſup- _ 
poſe, contrary to my fixed and unalterable opinion, the po- 
liey of excluding the Catholics from the Conſtitution; yet 
ſhould I; nevertheleſs; condemn the hoſtile and outrageous 
manner in which that excluſion was defended; © If, fays 
he, the Catholics do not ſubvert the Proteſtant govern- 
ment, they muſt reſiſt the ruling paſſions and propenſities 
of the human mind ; they can never be cordially affected to 
his Majeſty's government. I amconfident, the old Roman 
ſuperſtition is as rank in Ireland now as in 1741; the pro- 
found ignorance of the lower order, the genetal abhorrence 
of the Proteſtant religion, by the people, qualify them to 
receive any impreſſion their prieſts can make; and if their 

minds be diveſted of veneration for the prieſt, ſuch is the 
ignorance and barbarity of the people, that they would fall 
into-a ſtate of rude nature. The Popiſh ſuperſtition is not 
confined to the lower order; it flouriſhes in full 3 ; 
. che * Ow * | 


This was he e er becauſe not founded | 
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8 fact, and impolitic and indecent. in a Miniſter though 
che facts could ſupport it. The beſt way to diſtinguiſh the 
indecorum of ſuch ſpeech, is to advert to a ſpeech made on 
the fame ſide of the queſtion by a gentleman who ſaid every 
thing that could be urged againſt their pretenſions, without 
uttering a ſingle ſyllable which could give offence to their 
perſons; fo that the Catholics might much more eaſily for- 
give the latter his vote, than the former his ſpeech, and on 
a compariſon of the two. productions, you will ſee the emi- 
nent ſuperiority of ſenſe with temper over talents without 
it. There are two ſides in this queſtion which men of 
principle might take, for the meaſure, or againſt it, but 
the Miniſtry that took both parts could be juſtified by 
neither; the fact was, that the Miniſtry encouraged the Pro- 
teſtants, end forſook them afterward ; they brought forward 
the grand juries, and left them alſo—then to the Catholies— 
chen to the Proteſtants then back again to the Catholic, 


And then to the Proteſtants once more. his was a great 


miſtake, but there was a greater, and that was to be found in 
thoſe ſpeeches and publications from a quarter in high conk- 
dence, which vilified the acts of conceſſion in the moment 
of conferring them; and affecting to ſupport the King's go- 
ernment, called the Bill he had recommended an ad of in- 
ſanity. The incoherent plan was erroneous, but this was 
infatuation; it was the petulance of power; it was the inſo- 
lence of wealth; it was the intoxication of ſudden and giddy 
Elevation, breathing out on a great and ancient deſcription of 
his Majeſty's ſubjects; the phrenzy of his politics and the 
fury of his faith, with allt the impoveriſhed anger of a feveriſh 
and diſtempered intelle&. It went to deprive the Proteſtant 
aſcendancy of the advantage of temper, and of the graciouſ- 
neſs of good manners, which ſhould always belong to the 


powerful ſect; it went to deprive the ſtate of a certain 
| Fomelinels of deportment ** mild dignity, which ſhould 


* i : always 
| | 5 | 5 


1 


always belong b to ! it fought in the King's oo- 
Jours againſt the King's benevolence; it went to deprive his 
Majeſty of the bleſſings of gratitude, and his people of the 
bleſſings of concord; it went to corrode whe'e the Crown 
had intended to heal; and it curdled, with the temper of the 
rc Kt the manna a was een from the ht 


The FEY that NOTRE! this invective was of 
little moment; a man in a fury can't argue; the weakneſs 
of his reaſoning will be exactly i in Proportion to the Frength | 
of his poor. | | 


| Behold 2 leh . of the r of 79 i 
paſſion over the human underſtanding: The preſent danger 
of the Papal power, after the depoſition of the, Pope; the 
- incompatibility of the real preſence; and the worſhip of the. 
Virgin Mary, with the intereſt 'of the Houſe of Hanover 
and the incompetency of Parliament to alter the oaths of 
| its own members; ſuch are the author's arguments, How- 
ever, if the pamphlet of 1798 denies the competence of 
Parliament, here comes the pamphlet of 1800 to conſole | 
you; and as the one ſets the law above the law-maker, 15 
the other ſets the law-maker above the Conſtitution, and 
both together would prove, that the Legiſlature j is incom- 
petent to admit a Catholic, but is N e to 
deſtroy a Parliament. 10 

We leave theſe arguments, and the vehement ſpirit with 
which they are poured forth, and come to the cloſe of the 
pamphlet and the beginning of the ſubject— the Union. Of 
101 pages, 26 only are devoted to the queſtion; the reſt 
contain feelings, battles, and ſores, from- a perpetual en- 
counter with all deſcriptions of men and with patriotiſm in 
| all ages, As the Author ſcarcely argues is queſtion. of 


Union, 
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Vaion, or indeed affect it, here I Nhat ay but little; ; Hove 
ever, two great points he would eſtabliſh I beg to advert to. 
4 hey contain poſitions which are not only glaringly un- 


founded but exceedingly dangerous: the 1ſt, that this coun- 
try is unable to pay her eſtabliſhments ; 2d, that her Conſti- 


tution is incompetent to provide for her ſecurity. He at- | 


tempts to warrant his firſt by a ſtatement affecting to prove, 


that in chree years, if ſhe was to continue without an Unioh, 
we ſhall owe 50, 000, ooo l. He ſtates, that we borrow an- 
nually 8, ooo, ooo; he ſhould have ſtated, that we borrow but 
4,000,000, Whatever capital we may create · on each loan, 
he ſhould have ſtated how much leſs we ſhould borrow on 
the adoption of an Union. He ſhould have Rated, thar 
the projectors of the Union only proffered the payment of 
1,000,000 of our war eſtabliſhment ; that the preſent year 
was provided for ; that the ſaving in the two following years 
of war will be, according to this proffer, but 2,000,000, 
and the purchaſe of boroughs will be 7,500,000. He ſhould 
have ftated further, that our war contribution was rated at 
4,400,000, and that our preſent war expence was only 
4,652,000 ; ſo that the proffer appears fallacious; and if W 


be unable to ſupport our preſent war cxpence, we will be 


unable to ſupport our war contribution, and the reader will 
obſerve the preſent war expence is an occaſional war eſtab- 
Hſhrnent, prineipally cauſed by inſurrection, whereas the 
war contribution will in all probability be a permanent war 


contribution, except as far as it may be augmented x. But 


there is an anſwer to his argument which is more deciſive; it 
5 dis own argument in 1798, which is as follows: „ Firſt; 
to the adequacy of the Conſtitution for the purpoſe of ſecu- 
rity FT . then for _ of wealth Ow Re 


10 


» 2 Lord 8 moſt excellent paniptilery and Alert hit 
moſt judicious ſpeech oh the ſubject of Union. 
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«A Pailiament perfely diſtin from, and indepen. 
dent of the other Parliament, forms a ſyſtem the moſt criti- 
: cal and complicated ; to a common obſerver, utterly im- 
. 3 but experience has proved, that in the midſt 
7 of popular, turbulence, and in the convulſion of ranco- 
rous and violent party conteſts, the Iriſh Parliament, as it 
is now conſtituted, is fully competent to all political and 
beneficial purpoſes of Geyernment; that it is fully compe- 
tent to protect this, which is the weaker Country, againſt 
pf” encroachment, and to fave the Empire from diflolution, 
by maintaining the: Conſtitutional connexion of Ireland 
| with the Britiſh Crown.“ Here is the refutation of his 
5 ſecond great argument publiſhed by himſelf. Hear him con- 
quer himſelf in his pamphlet of g8—here (page 5) he writes 
as fellows, © there is not a nation in the habitable globe, 
« which has advanced in cultivation and commerce, RH 
} ce agriculture and manufaQtures, with the ſame rapidity in 
| <«. the ſame period,” —ſpeaking of Ireland, ſince the Conſti- 
tution a of 82 viz. for the laft 20 years, 


LE we add Pan but that the author has been, by 
his own account, recommending an Union for theſe eight 
years ; he has been, according to his own account, detray- 

| ng the Confticution | in the very moments of his ene 2 


On this important diſcovery let others mas; to. us 
it is more material to obſerve on his work, where it ſets 
up our Hiſtory againſt our Conſtitution, and the annals of 
the Parliament againſt its legiſlative capacity. To eſtabliſn 
this, he has thought it prudent to advert to four periods, in 
which the greateſt legiſlative queſtions were ſucceſsfully 
diſcuſſed, and the greateſt legiſlative abilities were tris 
umphaatly displayed. 
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This pamphlet EE 3 period of 17 53, RY 3 
that a 1 regarding a 3 in the * was 
| E then 
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te to try the | Arenkth of fwo faRtiors ; whith, 


in its conſequence, tranfmitted a ſpirit, that afterwards de- 


graded the Parliament ; what, when, or where, this Parlia- 
mentary degradation appeared, we are at a loſs to diſcover 
' this is not hiſtory, nor comment, nor fact, but it is a 
_ garbling of hiſtory to eſtabliſh a concluſion the oppoſite of 
that which the hiſtory itſelf would adminiſter; the principle 
then determined, the importance of that principle, the 


abilities diſplayed on the diſcuſſion of it, the real effect of 


both on the public mind, have eſcaped the pen of the 
| hiſtorian; | from that pen you would collect, that Mr. 
Malone and Mr. Pery were nothing more than two prize- 
fighters, embattled in the cauſe of faction, under two 
great ſtate criminals; the Primate and Lord Shannon; that 
they agitated a matter of no moment, but that Why pro- 
pagated ſedition of great moment, and fatal confequences to 
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a thus Aiſpoſed, of the Paint and tlie Cha- 
racters of 53, without the vexation of any ſtudy, or 
ſordid obligation to fact, the pamphlet proceeds to di {poſe 
of the character of the Houſe of Commons and the 
principal Gentlemen of the country for 15 years longer. 
It had before repreſented them as incendi; jaries, it here 


. repreſents them as plunderers; it ſets forth, that under the 


fretext of public improvement, the Commons plundered 
the country; and that their Parliament, to pay their Par- 
liamentary following, plundered the treaſury, until the 
ipoſed on the Crown, the neceſſity of reſorting for ſup- 
ply: to Parliament; which the author moſt pathetically 
bemoans, and which he ſeems to think the only. great 


Der n 
Hering given this Hiſtory of Parliament, from 53 to 
en it eee to the eee of Lord Town- 
© tend, 


*＋ 
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Lend, in which it ſeems. to recolle® nothing- but the noiſp 
The pamphlet of 98, in the name of the author, had ob- 
ſerved, that from the revolution of 82, the ſyſtem adopted by 
| thoſe in whom the power reſided (they were thoſe, among 
others, whom he had juſt been pleaſed to reprobate, as in- 
cendiaries and plunderers) was to cement the connexion 
which had ſo long ſubſiſted between Great Britain and Ire- 
land, to their mutual advantage; the pamphlet of 1800 is 
pleaſed t to obſerve, that the precedent of their Government, 
was fatal; and that a ſyſtem was formed on it, that would 
beat down any nation on earth; accordingly, it ſtates, that 
the Engliſh Government opened their eyes, ſhook indeed the 
ariſtocracy, but generated a race of political adventurers, 
full of noiſe and indecorum. I think I have heard ſpruce 
authority as petulant and indecorous as young ambi- 
tion. The attempts of the court to pack a Parliament at 
that period, the increaſe of the eſtabliſhment for that 
purpoſe, the great abilities diſplayed, ' the altered Mo- 
ney Bill, proteſts, prorogation, in ſhort the hiſtory of the 
period, once more, och this hjſtorian. The learned au- 


W is very great, 451 very liberally Fe. he Nn un 
touched every thing behind him; he is arrived; and here 
he ſcarcely is ſtricken with any thing worthy his hiſtory, 
ſave only the weakneſs of Lord Buckinghamſhire, in ar- 
raying the Volunteers, and the illiberality of the nation, 
in demanding a free trade; the pamphlet commends. the 
Volunteers of that period; and yet I think I remember 43 
young Barriſter going forth in his cock-boat, and ſeolding 
the waves of that ocean, and the waves regarded him not. 
Certainly the Volunteers did take a moſt deciſive part in 
the political and commercial queſtion of that day. Well, he 

b. done wad © year 79; whatever he had to ay on 


the great queſtions then diſcuſſed, and on that moſt preg= 
mant period, in a few lines he has ſaid it; hiſtory is nothing 

in his hands; in his account of the Parliament of Ireland 
for 30 years, the learned author has five ideas, and thoſe 

. we all; faction in 53, plunder till 68; then the noiſe of . 

'. oppoſition; then the weakneſs of Government ; then the 
ungenerous proceedings of Parliament z and as he before 
condemned your efforts to recover your. trade, with 
oblique cenſure, ſo now he condemns your efforts to reco» - 
ver your conftitution, with direct animadverfion ; 3 he calls 
the ſettlement -of- 82, the leparation of a colony from 
Great Britain; bold adulation of England, this; the al- 
leged author of the pamphlet, was in Parliament the 
16th of April, 82; he made no objection to this ſepara- 
tion; he was in Parliament, the 27th of May, 82; he 
made no objection to the ſeparation ; ; he wrote me a letter 
, of congratulation at that time, on the ſucceſs of that ſettle- 
| ment; he did not there mention this ſeparation. Reading 
| this publication now, and in the ſociety of the two other 

_ pamphlets of the ſame name, every Iriſhman feels himſelf 
leſs a gentleman, and more a ſlave, The pamphlet in its 
| | oblique cenſure, and in its direct animadverſion, diſparages 
every great act, and every diſtinguiſhed chargeter in this 
N — the laſt 50 62508 ; „ 
Mr. Malone, Lord Pery, late Lord gs. Duke of 
n the Mr. Ponſonbys, Mr. Brownlow, Sir Wil- 
liam Ofborne, Mr. Burgh, Mr. Daly, Mr. Yelverton, 

| Mr. Ogle, Mr. Flood, Mr. Forbes, Lord Charlemont, 
and myſelf; I follow the author through the graves of theſe 
Honourable dead men, . for moſt of them are ſo; and I beg 
to raiſe up their tombſtones, as he throws them dowu—1 


feel it more inſtructive to converſe with their a; than 
with his b red | 


Mr. 
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Mr. Malone, one + the As. of 5 3, was a man 
of the fineſt intellect that any country ever produced. — 
© The three ableſt men J have ever heard, were Mr. Pitt, 
re the Father) Mr. Murray, and Mr. Malone ; for a popu- 
. & hr aſſembly I would chuſe Mr. Pitt; for a Privy Council, 
« Murray; for. twelve wiſe men, Malone.” This was 
the opinion which Lord Sackville, the ſecretary of 53, gave 
of 'Mr. Malone to a 1 from whom I heard it. 
* He is a great fea in a calm” faid Mr, Gerrard Hamilton 
another great judge of men and talents; © ave,” it was 
replied, © but had you ſeen him when be. was young, you 
would have ſaid he was a great ſea in a ſtorm;“ and like 1 
the ſea, whether in calm or "Rar he was a great production 'Y 
| of We 8 | 


Lord Phy; he is ndt yet 8 by e death; but he, 
like the reſt, has been canonized by ſlander. He was more 
or leſs a party in all thoſe meaſures, which the pamphlet 
condemns ; and indeed in every great ſtatute and meaſure 
that took place in Ireland the laſt 50 years; a man of the 
moſt legiſlative capacity I ever knew, and the moſt com- 
prehenfive reach of underſtanding I ever ſaw; with a deep 
engraven impreſſion of public care, aceompanied by a tem- 
per which was tranquillity itſelf, and a perſonal firmneſs 
that was adamant; in his train, is every Parete virtue chat 

can adorn human Nature. 


Me. Brownlow, Sir Wm. Oſborne, I wiſh' we had 
more of theſe criminals; the former ſeconded- the addreſs 
of 82—and in the latter and in both, there was a ſtation 


of mind, that would have become the proudeſt ſenate in | 
Europe. | 


Mr. Flood, my rival, as the ti calls him—and 
1 ſhould be * the character of his rival, if in his 


grave 


38 


grave I did BF do him juſtice—he had his faults; but he 
had great powers; great public effect; he perſuaded the old, 
he inſpired the young; the caſtle yaniſhed before him; cn a 
ſmall ſubje& he was miſerable; put into his hand, a difiaff, 
and, like Hercules, he made {ad work of it; but give him 
dhe thunder-bolt, and he had the arm of a Jupiter; he miſ- 
judged when he transferred himſelf to the Engliſh Parlia- 
ment; he forgot that he was a tree of the foreſt, too old, 
and too great to be tranſplanted at 50; and his ſeat in the 
Britiſh Parliament is a caution to the friends of Union to 
Nay at home, and make the n of 1 birth He ſeat | 
bf their ac ion. 4 | a e=14 $5 PLACES 403565 ; 
Mr. Burgh, SGML great a in bed 8 in it 
js not in the little quill of this author to depreciate.— He 
vas a man ſingularly gifted with great talent; great variety; 
wif, oratory, and logic ; he too had his weakneſs ;—but he 
had the pride of genius alſo; and ſtrove to raiſe his country 
along with himſelf; and never ſought to build. bis wanmion 
on the degradation of Ireland. - E 


— CIT 


"2 moved an ane for a free export; he moved a 
better amendment, and he Joſt his place; I moved a declara- 
tion of right; 3 ©. with my laſt breath will I ſupport the right 
of the Iriſh Parliament,” was his note to me, when I 
| applied to him for his ſupport ; he loſt the chance of reco- 
vering his place, and his way to the ſeals, for which he 
might have bartered. The gates of promotion were ſhut 
on him, as thoſe of glory. opened, | 


Mr. . my beloved NS: in a great miea- 
fure, drew the addreſs of 79, in favour of our trade; : 
that © ungracious meaſure; * and he ſaw, read, and ap- 
proved of the addreſs of. 82, in favour of conſtitution; that 
. addreſs of c Favre ;” he vii, me in my illneſs, at 

| 4 P that 


b. X 
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that moment, and 1 had communication on thoſe ſubjecte, 
with that man, whoſe powers of oratory were next to per- 
fection; and whoſe powers of underſtanding, I might ſay, 
from * what has eons. ene 1 on the ſpirit of 
— ans. 


Mr. Forbes, a name 81 ſhall ever 1 and a death T 
ſhall yer deplore—enli gfitened, fenfible, laborious and uſe- 
proud in poverty, and patriotie, he preferred exile to 
Jpoſtacy, and met his death. 1 ſpeak of the dead, I ſay 
nothing of the living, but that J attribute to this conſtella- 
| tion of men, in à great meafure, the privileges of your 
country; and I attribute fach'a generation of men, to the 


| egy © 64 of your Parliament. 
n 1109 52 n l 


The Mirüſters 'of the enen, wha, in the times wed 
tec by the bamphlet, did the King's buſineſs, were reſpect- 
able and able men; they ſupported ſometimes acts of power, 
but they nevet, by any ſhocking declaration, outraged the 
— hoy Ee themſelves to the Ion of * 
| pilunicke, and always kept on terms of Akai with the 
people and their privileges; leaſt of all, did they indulge 
in a tetmagant vulgarity, debaſing, to a plebeian level, 
courts and fenites, and mortgaging THO _— on 12 
culation of Britiſh prombtion. ike 

Sh. 4308-203 ÞQ8 $72 S- 3-430 : = 
Ia the liſt of injured characters L deg teavs to a a 904 
words for the good and gracious Earl of Charlemont; 
attack not only 61 his meaſures, but on his i e 
makes his vindleàtion ſeaſonable; formed to unite atiſtocracy 
and tlie People, with the manners of a court and the prin- 
ciples of a patriot, with the flame of liberty, and the love 
of order, unaffailaBle'to the approaches of power, of profit, 
or of titlos, wks ante to the love of wr. png a Vene- 
ration 


1 
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ration for order; and caſt on the crowd that followed him, 


the gracious ſhade of his on accompliſhments ; ſo that the 


very rabble grew civilized, as it approached his perſon; 


for years did he preſide over a great army, without pay or 


reward; and he helped to accompliſh a great reyylution, 
without 2 * of PRs, 


5 * utter | their 3 and bark at * which 
is conferred by the people; his name will ſtand; —and 
when their clay ſhall be gathered to the dirt to which they 
belong, his monument, whether in marble, or in the 


hearts of his countrymen, ſhall be conſulted as a ſubject 


of ſorrow, and a ſource af virtue. | | 

Should the . oſ the ket - pray, he could not 
aſk for his ſon a greater blefling than to reſemble the 
good Earl of Charlemont; nor could that ſon repay that 
blefing by any act of gratitude more filial, than * com- 
mitting to the flames his father's publications. 


; * have 1 to vindicate the dead, let us now vin- 
dicate the Parliament. The queſtion of 53, was the be- 
ginning, in this country, of that Conſtitutional ſpirit 
which aſſerted afterwards the privilege of the Commons, 
and guarded and huſbanded the eſſential right of a free Con- 


ſtitution; the queſtion was of its very eſſence; but the 


effect ſptead beyond the queſtion, and the ability of the 
debate, inſtructed the Nation, and made her not only tena- 
cious of her rights, but proud of her underſtanding. There 
might have been party there might have been faction, 
mixing with a great public principle; ſo it was in the time 
of Ship Mone) —ſo it was in the revolution in theſe 
inſtances the private motive mixed with the public cauſe 
but ſtill it was the cauſe of the public and the cauſe of li- 


berty—in great moral operations as well as in the great 


f of _ there is always a degree of woes 
an 


/ 


and overflow ; 0 it is with the ſea; - ſhall we, therefore, pro- 


nounce the ocean a nuiſance? Thus, afterw ad, inabe — 


which the pamphlet deſcribes as the perlod of plunder, there 
was a ſpirit of private jobbing mixing with the ſpirit of 
public improvement; but that ſpirit of public i improvement, 
and the commencement and birth of public eaſe, was there. 
alſo, and ſo continued, from the time of the profoundly ſaga- 
cious Lord Pery, to the time of Mr, F offer and his wiſe res 
gulations, | 


In the hiſtory of Parliament, I K the learned hiſto. 


 rian omits her laws. the corn law the oftennial bill—the 
tenantry bill: he has not only forgotten aur hiſtory, but his 


own, and moſt impartially contradicts what is written by 


himſelf as well as others. cc No nation in the habitable 


cc globe, in cultivation, in commerce, in agriculture, in 


2 manufacture, has advanced i in the ſame rapidity within the 


« ſame period,” fays the- pamphlet of 98, in the name of 


our author, (page 5); Va ſettlement ſo complete and ſa- 


9 tis factory, as to render the revival of political or conſti- 


« tutional queſtions utterly impoſſible.” So ſaid the fame 
pamphlet, (page 9) ſpeaking of the ſettlement of 82: © A 


ce Parliament (ſpeaking of the Iriſh Parliament). fully com- 


« petent to all practical and beneficial purpoſes of govern- 


« ment; fully competent. to preſerve this country, which 


« is the weaker.. againſt encroachment, and to ſave the em- 


« pire from diſſolution, by maintaining the conſtitutional | 
<« connexion with Great Britain.” So faid the ſame pam- | 


phlet, ſpeaking of the Conſtitution of 82. Thus have 


theſe different works furniſhed their own anſwers, and, like ; 
_ oppoſite poiſon, | adminiſtered their cure and their contradic- 5 
tion.— In preparing that conſtitution, and that trade, the 


Iriſh Parliament had great merit, and the ſervants of the 
Crown had great merit. As the author has cenſured the 


proceędings of both, let me be their vindicator ;— : 
A ann of the Crown provel themſelyes — . | 
F . oy ” 


men, and ſcorned to ener choir "IRON for their office; 
that Parliament, whoſe conduct the pamphlet reprobates, 
had ſeen the Country, by reſtrictions on commerce, and | 
by an illegal embargo on her proviſion trade, brought in 
79» ta a ſtate of bankruptcy z that Parliament had repoſed 
in the liberality of the Britiſh Parliament an inexorable 
confidence; that Parliament waited and waited, till ſhe 
found, after the Engliſh Seſſion of 78, nothing could be 
expected; /and then, that Parliament (and here behold the 
0 7 principles of our Conſtitution, and contem- 

plate Parliament, as the true ſource of legitimate hope, tho? 
ſometimes the juſt object of public diſapprobation), that 

Parliament at length preferred” a demand; I fay a demand; 

8 for a free trade, expreſſed in in a ſe entence, the grievances of a 
Country; they ſhorten the Money Bill, aſſert the ſpirit of 
the Country, and ſupported as they were by the whole Na- 
tion, break in one hour, chat chain, which had blocked up 
your harbours for ages: they follow this by 2 ſupport of Go- 

| vernment and of Empire, as ample as was their ſupport of 
their Country and her commerce, bold and irreſiſtible, and 

| do more to deter and intimidate the common enemy, than 
all * ur loans, and all Pour eſtabli hments. 

I come to the ſecond period and hers they fall back ; 
here they act reluctantly; but here you ſee again the 
rallying. principle of our Conſtitution; that very Parlia- 
ment, whom the pamphlet villifies, whom the "Miniſter 
thought he had at his feet, thoſe very Gentlemen, whom 
the pamphlet diſparages, whom the then Secretary relied 
on, as 2 rank majority, made 2 common cauſe with the 
People; ; made a common cauſe with their liberties; And 
aflifted a and backed by the voice of that people, preſerved, 
- carried, and eſtabliſhed, the claim, Inheritance, and li- 
- Herties of the realm, and ſent the Secretary poſt to 
England, to recant his political errors in his own 
Evuntry, and to regiſter that recantation in the rolls of his 


3 | 27 h. \ 8 . R ; own 
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own Parliament. Theſe achievenients we are to Leime 
not by the difficulties of the day, but by the difficulties 
reſulting from the depreſſion and degradation of ages. If 
we conſider that the People and Parliament, who had 
thus aſſociated for the defence of the realm, and had added 
to the objects of their aſſociation, the cauſe of trade and 
liberty, without which that realm did not deſerve to be 
defended ; had been in a great meaſure excluded from all 
the reſt of the world, had been depreſſed for 100 years, by 
commercial and political oppreſſion; and torn by religious 
diviſions ; that their M iniſters had not ſeldom applied them- 
ſelves to taitit the integrity of the higher order; and very 
| ſeldom (except as far as they concürred in the bounties of 
the legiſlature) applied themſelves. to relieve the condition 


ſhould, ſpantanepuſly, aſſociate, unite, arm; array defend, 
illuſtrate, and free their country} overawe bigotry, ſuppreſs 
riot, prevent invaſion, and produce; as the offspring. of 
their own head armed  Cap-a-peey like the Goddeſs of Wiſ- 
dom iſſuing from the Thunderer, Commerce and Conflitution ; 7 
what ſhall we ſay of ſuch a People, and ſuch a Parliament ? 
let the author 'of the pamphlet retire to his cloſer, and 

atk pardon. of his God, for what he has written * his 
9 . 


t ate theſe things, bee theſe things have been called 
claniour; I ſtate theſe facts, in oppoſition to flandet, as the 
defence of 1 my country ; to reſtore from calumny, the cha- 
rafter of her Conſtitution; and td reſcue from obliviong 
| the decaying evidences of her glory-. 


81 think | khow my PT IRE think I hows A right te to 
know her; ſhe has her weakneſſes; were ſhe perfect, one 
would admire her more, but love her leſs. The Gentle- 
men of Ireland act on ſudden impulſe ; but that impulſe 
8 "Ba Fo I 


4 


"x - 


of the lower order; that ſuch a People ind ſuch a Parlument Bo 
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s che refult of a warm . a ſtrong head, and great per- 
ſonal determination; the errors, incidental to ſuch a prin- 
ceiple of action, muſt be their errors; but then, the virtues 
belonging to that principle, muſt be their virtues alſo; {uch 
errors may give a pretence to their enemies, but ſuch _ 
virtues afford falvation'tq their country ; the Minifter ſhould 
therefore fay, what I fay to my country—I who am no 
better than one of yourſelves, but far ſuperior to your ty- 
rant, who probab] y partake of your defects, and ſhall be 
fatisfied if I have any portion either of your ſpirit or of your 
fire Come come to this heart, with all your” infirmi- 

& Ys and all your religion.” | w 


We return tb the publication; we look for iitathing t to 
bullch Ur plant in the immenſe waſte, the huge moral devaſ- 
ration this- writing has left, of the talents, ability, and credit 
"of the country. Three pamphlets of this author lie open 
before me, a publication of 93, another of 98, and the 
preſent of 1800, all in the ſame name. Here we are to 
book, I ſuppoſe, for whatever is by him ſuffered to remain 
unlevelled, of profound wiſdom, liberal policy, comprehen- 
five ſyſtem; the true principle of Government and of a 
free Conſtitution ; ; leaf after leaf, and period after period, 
have I turned them over; the author will ſhew in what ; 
gart theſe great maxims are to be diſcovered; to mere 
mortal eyes, theſe publications ſeem to be a ſyſtem of poli- 
tical, moral and intellectual levelling ;. they ſeem to run a 
_ Crazy race through all ages, with a native, genuine horrer 
_ Bf any thing like genius, liberty, or the people; great ge- 
neroſity of aſſertion, great thrift' of argument, a turn to 
be offenſive, without a power to be levere,” Fx in the: 
temper, and famine | in the phraſe. 8 

15 find, 12 lament to find, i in thoſe leveling publlea⸗ 
tions, the following ſentiments : That Trelahd is a Britiſh 
Colony, 
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. Colony, and that to demand 2 free Conſtitution, was to 
ſeparate from Britain; that Ire land may prudently ſub- 
mit to legiſlation without repreſentation; that Ireland had 
no Parliamentary Conſtitution till che time of James Li 
that the creation of the dependency of the Crown for ſup- 
_ ply on the Commons, was a pernicious precedent; that the 
remedy for our preſent free Conſtitution, and the only ſe- 
cuxity for the connexion, was to put in the place of the 
Britiſh Parliament the commanding influence of the Britiſh 
Cabinet over the Iriſh Legiſlature: Couple this with a de- 
claration, that half a million had been reſorted to ſome years 
back, to buy the » Commons of Ireland: couple that with 
the declarations continued in this pamphlet, that for the laſt 
ſeven years, a noble Miniſter of the Crown had perſeveringly 
recommended the abolition of the Iriſh Parliament, and an 
Union in its place couple all this together, and the reſult 
of the pamphlet will be the moſt complete and ample juſtifi- 
cation and panegyric of that oppoſition, who, for a courſe 
of years have, with honeſt perfeverance, reprobated that 
Miniſter's adminiſtration J will not fayitis a juſtification of 
rebellion, but it is the beſt defence I have ſeen; it amounts 
to a direct charge, for thoſe laſt 50 years, on the ariſto- 
cracy, and on the Commons, of faction, of plunder, of 
breaches with England, and of acts of ſeparation; and it 
particularly condemns the Parliament for thoſe very mea- 
ſures on which ſhe muſt reſt her credit and authority with 
the people; and further it charges, that before any rebel 
was in the country, a leading Miniſter in the cabinet, was, 
himfelf, and has been for eight years, a ſecret adviſer againſt 
the Parliamentary Conſtitution of Ireland, of courſe againſt 
the fundamental laws of the land; to woch a work, contain- 
ing chree fabrications, four capital departures from matter 
of fact, together with the diſparagenient of his country, 2 and 
of almoſt every Honeſt public character for the laſt 50 years, 
I don't think it — to ſay more. 


I conclude 


- — — — 
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1 un therefore, by repeating, what 1 have already 


| Aan declared —that 


It js not a that we excited the Catholics. | 


It is not fact, that we perſecuted the Catholics 
It is not fact, that we FIT the Catholic meaſufes = 
the Place Bill and Penſion Bill had OS: and in queſt of 


new matter of oppoſition, 


Te is not fact, that I ever declared or wrote that the ad- 
* of 82 emanated from Dungannon. | 


" It is not a, that 1 ever compared the Parliament . 
Than that adjuſtment, to > the Parliament of 1613. 


I is not ka, that I ever declared that the Catholic 
would be moſt powerful, if theſe Nations were ſeparated. 


It is not t fact, that I ever r abandoned to popularity the 
draft of a bill for veſting in the Parliament of England; 2 
wo of paper! ne, 

It is not fact, chat 1 ever. fav, agreed 5 or heard, of 
any ſuch draft. | 


83 is dd aa, that I ever agined, to an 1 with 
any Engliſh party, to oppoſe any plan of National con- 


= is not 6a, that T ever r endured. into o any 8 1 
enſive and defenſive, with them, however 1 En ho 
mer. keen ee a 


j * 
| 


View: are twelve das ds by the author—be is ; pubs 
licly called upon to eftablifh them. 


I have ſaid thus much to defend my country and myſelf 
in oppoſition to this publication, that takes the name of a | 
Miniſter who has the ſupport of the Governments of both 
countries, and with reſpect to whom I have no advantage, 
except the cauſe, my own perſonal ſuperiority ; ; and another 
advantage, which I poſſeſs in common. with almoſt every 
honeſt ſubje& in Ireland, and with the Iriſh nation herſelf— 
the advantage which the calumniated has over the calumni- 
ator. I might avail myſelf of many more vulnerable parts 
in thoſe publications, and preſs the ſuppoſed author perſonally, 
as he has preſſed others; but conſidering his ſituation more 
than he has done himſelf, I conſign him to judges more ſe, 
vere than I could be—and to him the moſt awful, and, an 
this fide the grave, the moſt tremendous—HIS SOWT 
TRY AND HIS CONSCIENCE! __ 


APR Dix. 


EXTRACT FROM THE SECRETARY OF STATE (MR. HUTCHIS- 
ae ods. SPEECH, IN 1793. : 


« BUT what was the hiſtory of the repreſentation. in 
this country? He. could inform gentlemen with ſome 
accuracy, having thought it his duty, when he took a more 

active part in public buſineſs, to extract from all the bo- 
rough charters at the Rolls Office their material contents. 
The number of repreſentatives in the thirty-fourth year of 
Henry VIII. was one hundred; to this number Mary and 
Elizabeth added - about forty-eit ht, but of theſe there were 
nineteen counties, of which Elizabeth had eſtabliſned ſe- 
venteen, a mode of repreſentation worthy the character of _ 
that great princeſs. n the firſt Parliament of James I. 

held in 1613, the members of the Houſe of Commons were 
232 ; the laſt creation of a borough was by Queen Anne, 
who created one only. For the A between the 
| 2 of Wen at the acceſſion of James, * 
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the preſent number of 300, the Houſe of Stuart is reſpon- 
fible. One-half of the repr: ſentatives were made by them, 
and made by the exertion of prerogative; of thoſe, James 
made forty at one ſtroke ; moſt of them at the eve of a 
Parliament, and ſome after the writs of ſummons had iſſued, 
The Commons in that Parliament expreſſed their doubts 
whether thoſe boroughs had the power of returning mem. 
bers to fit in Parliament, and reſerved that ſubject for future 
conſideration. Complaints were made to James of thoſe 
mes but what was his anſwer? © I have made forty 

oroughs; ſuppoſe I had made 400—the more the mèrrier.“ 


Charles I. followed the example of his father in exerciſin 
this prerogative, but not to ſo great an extent. Complaints 
were alſo made to him, and he gave aſſurances that the new 


corporations ſhouid be reviewed by Parliament. The 


grants made by theſe two monarchs appear, by the hiſtories 
and correſpondences of thoſe times, to have been for the 


purpoſe of giving the Proteſtants a majority over the Roman 
Catholics. The grants by Charles II. James II. and Queen 
Anne, proceeded from motives of perſonal favour ; thus it 
would appear, if the facts were inveſtigated, that one-half 
of the repreſentation of Ireland had ariſen from the exer- 
tions of prerogative, influenced by occaſional motives, dif- 
putes among religioniſts, and inducements of perſonal fa- 
vour, but had not been derived from any of thoſe ſources 
which had produced the Engliſh Conſtitution. Had he the 
honour of being a member of the Britiſh Houſe of Com- 
mons, he would never touch the venerable fabric of their 


- repreſentation; but in this kingdom, the part of the repre- 


ſentation univerſally complained of, had originated in party 
or private motives, and he did not believe there was one 
preſcriptive borough in the whole kingdom. He believed 
ſome boroughs were called fo, but he believed unjuſtly; 
eleven of the grants, which had been mentioned, did nor 
appear at the Rolls Office, but moſt of theſe were moder:; 
1 £8 time of the Houſe of Stuart.“ . 


A 


HE END, 
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